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at least the following year. In an interview on July 2 with the
Secretary for the Interior, he put forward the Indians' basic de-
mands: recognition of right of entry into the Gape Province,
safeguarding of domiciliary rights in Natal, doing away with
the entrants' declaration in regard to land, trade, etc., in the
Free State, and legalization of Indian marriages either by amend-
ment of the law or by authorizing marriage officers to certify them.
He contended that all these demands, except the last, could be met
by administrative measures, (p. 125.) Gandhiji was ready to wait
on General Smuts, but a strike of the Johannesburg coal-miners
kept the latter continuously preoccupied.

On August 11, Gandhiji was still waiting for a remission in the
industrial trouble to meet Smuts; he had to remain content, how-
ever, with the answer that his proposals of July 2 were under con-
sideration by the Ministry of the Interior. On September 3,
Gandhiji pleaded that his moderation and restraint in framing
demands were intended to facilitate settlement and to show that
Indians were not "pining" for a revival of the struggle. On Septem-
ber 10, the Ministry of the Interior declared that it could hold out
no promise to alter the basis of the existing marriage law by a
Parliamentary measure even the following year, and refused to
withdraw pending cases.

Passive resistance, therefore, became imperative; there was
no alternative. Gandhiji's words at this time express the anguish
of a community driven to desperation by official intransigence:
". . . as an unrepresented and voiceless community which has been
so much misunderstood in the past and which is labouring under a
curious but strong race prejudice, it can only defend its honour and
status by a process of sacrifice and self-suffering." (p. 186.) On
September 12, the British Indian Association gave the Govern-
ment notice of passive resistance.

But passive resistance this time was to take the form not merely
of crossing the border into the Transval, but also of hawking or
trading without a licence and refusing to produce one on demand.
Laws without a natural or moral basis were to be openly defied.
The campaign was inaugurated on September 15. A party of 12
men and four women, led by Kasturba, set out from Durban for
Volksrust for courting arrest. It was a symbolic act, this pitting of
a "microscopic minority . . . against a mighty Government",
(p. 192.) They were arrested on September 16. Three days later
Kasturba was sentenced to three months with hard labour; others
to terms from one to three months. The struggle continued despite
official attempts to disrupt and discredit it.